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and made history together, working the indissoluble
bond that unites men in the knowledge that mortal
failings have been survived and a great destiny challenged.
And since -such men can never be hollow cynics there
were tears in the eyes of the cold grumblers', who
reverted to sentiment as readily as they plied the bayonet.
It was not for them to realize or express how Michel
Ney symbolized their inheritance of Valmy and the
Sambre-et-Meuse, the high remoteness of a time when
every dawn brought a new danger and the Empire had
not been founded. But they filed away overshadowed by
a feeling of change and of great years closing, while a
fading tramp carried to Ney the last echoes of Elchingen,
of the mad muster at Jena and the charge at Friedland.
Besides a frayed temper, Ney carried back to France a
relic of St. James of Compostello, which had been given
him by the monks of St. Jago in appreciation of his
conduct when governing their province. To the lay
mind of a soldier whose background was revolution
the relic most probably had a purely nominal significance;
but, in striking contrast to Massena and his like, it was
and continued to be the only trophy of conquered soil
in Ney's possession.
Few facts of his home life at this or at any other period
emerge, for the Marshals belonged to their calling, and
family ties were practically a detail which only attained
a more persuasive scope as the fortunes of the Empire
darkened. But we know how Ney's destiny was being
shaped, for some weeks later, when trees were budding in
the park at Rambouillet, Napoleon spread his maps under
their shadow and moved the assembly of coloured pins
eastward; not, indeed, to the farthest point they had ever
encountered, but to the most doubtful, the most enig-
matic, which meant that it was too far from France. He
was tracing the tragedy of 1812.
But home existence with wife and children, no less
than service under Massena, had its own problems even
though the consequences were lighter. For Ney was